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style. Nothing could be more skilful than the way in which he lays 
literature, art, and history under contribution to help him put his 
thought into telling and elegant form. I may refer to the last three 
pages of the twelfth lecture, entitled "The Essential Nature of Relig- 
ion." Here Homer, Pindar, and Plato, mediaeval tartarology, Egypt- 
ian eschatology, Wordsworth and Matthew Arnold, Jesus of Naza- 
reth and Saul of Tarsus, Michael Angelo's Last Judgment and the 
breeches-making that veiled its nudities, the old Stoics and Bishop 
Butler, the legend of the Holy Grail, Tennyson's "Ulysses," a He- 
brew psalmist, the Book of Job, and the Enneads of Plotinus, all give 
their share, in one way or another, to the making of as rhetorical a 
bit of philosophical statement as one can find in the language. Let 
me quote the last paragraph of the passage : " The Stoic and Butler 
also said ' Follow God.' In each case you must realize that, which- 
ever you do, you take your life in your hands ; you enter on a grand 
enterprise, a search for the Holy Grail, which will bring you to strange 
lands and perilous seas. For you cannot say, interpreting, ' Thus far 
and no further, merely according to the bond and the duty. ' In fol- 
lowing God, you follow by what has been, what is ruled and accom- 
plished, but you follow after what is not yet. ' It may be that the 
gulfs will wash us down '; it may be that the gods of the past will rain 
upon us brimstone and horrible tempest. But he that is with us is 
more than all that are against us. Whoever keeps his ear ever open 
to duty, always forward, never attained, is not far from the kingdom. 
The gods may be against him, the demi-gods may depart, but he, as 
said Plotinus, ' if alone, is with the Alone ' " (p. 210). There may be 
a suggestion of barbaric lavishness of ornamentation about all this, or it 
may be that its place in a lecture, and not in an essay, thoroughly jus- 
tifies the prodigal rhetoric. At any rate, in its kind it is consum- 
mate. 

E. B. McGilvary. 

A History of Ancient Philosophy. By Dr. W. Windelband. 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Strassburg. Author- 
ized translation by Herbert Ernest Cushman, Ph.D., Instructor 
in Philosophy in Tufts College. From the second German edition. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. — pp. xv, 393. 
Professor Windelband is well known to English readers as a writer 
of originality and acuteness, as well as a man of learning. His History 
of Philosophy followed an unusual plan and its very excellence 
has to some degree stood in the way of its usefulness as a text-book. 
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It is not so much a history of philosophy, as a connected account of 
the development of those philosophical concepts which are most sig- 
nificant for modern thought. The present volume, which has of 
course its points of originality, is, nevertheless, much more what the 
average student looks for in a book bearing its title, and it will prob- 
ably receive on that account a more general welcome. Something 
may be said for the beaten track in philosophy as elsewhere. The 
less frequented road is such in most instances because it is really the 
less convenient. 

It is matter of congratulation that so good an account of the history 
of ancient philosophy has appeared in English dress. This I say not 
so much in view of those things in the volume which probably its 
author and certain others who have devoted themselves to special 
work in this field would regard as original contributions to the sub- 
ject. The materials which can be used in writing the history of the 
Greek philosophy have been worked over by many scholars and have 
been examined with great care. The monumental work of Zeller has 
been freely used by Windelband, its great value frankly admitted, and, 
with few exceptions, those matters in which our author disagrees with 
Zeller, or has something distinctly new to suggest, are matters of in- 
terest rather to the historian than to the average student of philosophy. 
Such contributions might very well have been brought before the public 
without the publication of a new handbook covering the whole field. 
But I welcome the book rather because it is a thoughtful, fresh, and 
interesting presentation of material that is so rich, so suggestive, of 
such vital importance in the history of human culture, that we can 
well afford to have it presented over and over again, provided only 
that it be done with judgment, and with that charm which a mind 
gifted with taste and originality can give to all its productions. 

One is impressed, in reading Professor Windelband' s opening chap- 
ters, with the progress that has been made in writing the history of 
philosophy. The opinions of philosophers no longer startle us as 
sudden and inexplicable meteoric flashes. The development of specu- 
lative thought is seen to be a natural thing, and to have its appointed 
place in the development of civilization. The brief sketch of the in- 
tellectual life of the Greeks in the seventh and sixth centuries B. C. — 
a sketch so clear and interesting that one must regret its brevity — 
furnishes the background without which any account of the Greek 
schools must remain an incomplete picture. Of especial interest to 
most readers will be Professor Windelband' s insistence upon the im- 
portance to philosophy and science of the organized schools, or learned 
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societies, which existed in the ancient world. We are too apt to look 
upon the leaders of thought, with accounts of whose lives and opinions 
we are familiar, as standing alone. We do not stop to consider how 
unsatisfactory would be the picture of the intellectual movements of 
the present, if attention were wholly confined to the opinions of a few 
remarkable individuals, and their relations to their environment were 
overlooked. The fact that our information regarding so many of the 
Greek philosophers is fragmentary, and that we are left to grope 
among probabilities or even possibilities, if we wish to come to a con- 
clusion touching their reasons, logical or psychological, for formulat- 
ing the opinions which have come down to us bearing their names — 
this fact is enough to account for the very common tendency to forget 
that a Greek philosopher must have shared in our common humanity, 
borne much the same relation to the intellectual life of his time that 
our leading thinkers do to the thought of our day, and that his words 
must not be taken to mean more than they could have meant to one 
living at that particular time and place. In striving to avoid this 
source of error, one may easily fall into an error of an opposite kind. 
One may strive to trace the intellectual ancestry of a philosopher with 
a minuteness hardly justified by the facts at one's disposal, and may 
assume a relation to this or that school of thought on a rather slender 
basis of internal evidence. This is a special temptation to the modern 
school of historians of philosophy, and it is one which, as it seems to 
me, Professor Windelband has occasionally found it just a little hard 
to resist. But, in the main, he appears to exercise excellent judgment. 
On the mooted question of the influence of the Orient upon Greek 
thought, for example, he takes a moderate, and, I think, a reasonable 
position. 

Some principle of selection must determine what shall and what shall 
not be admitted into any given handbook. It will not surprise those 
familiar with the volume alluded to at the beginning of this review, and 
which has earlier appeared in English dress, to find that here also the 
author's interest is concentrated upon the development of philosophical 
concepts, and that all else is subordinated to this end. One may object 
to certain details in the application of this principle — there will always 
be differences of opinion as to the relative importance of this or that 
element in any historical sketch — but surely the principle itself is a 
good one. There is less biographical detail and miscellaneous gossip 
than the average student may be accustomed to. Some familiar stories, 
usually made much of, he will miss. But, on the other hand, he will 
find that what is really of moment to the history of speculative thought 
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stands out the more distinctly for the author's pruning. The book 
has been written in Germany, and the author has naturally had in 
mind the disputes of German scholars of the present generation touch- 
ing a number of points, not all of which are of great importance in a 
general review of the ancient philosophy ; the English reader will feel 
that this has here and there influenced somewhat unfavorably the selec- 
tion of material. But he will not find a great deal to complain of. 
He may more justly complain of the fact that not infrequently allusions 
are made by the author which can only be intelligible to those who 
already have some familiarity with the field of which the book treats. 
Erudition is such an expected and accepted thing among German 
scholars, that it is more difficult for them to realize that a large part 
of the reading public does not possess it than it is for other men. 

The chief points of divergence between Professor Windelband's 
treatment of the ancient philosophy and that to which most students 
are accustomed are : the separation of Pythagoras from the Pythago- 
reans, and the discussion of the latter under the title " Efforts toward 
a Reconciliation between Heracleitism and the Theory of Parmenides;" 
the separation of the Atomism of L eucippus from that of Democritus, 
and the juxtaposition of Democritus and Plato. For the former of these 
two innovations there seems to me sufficient justification. We know 
nothing of the philosophy of Pythagoras, if he had a philosophy, or 
the rudiments of one. We know only the philosophy developed long 
afterward by the Pythagoreans. It is more reasonable to regard Py- 
thagoras as the founder of a religious sect, as a man of ethical and po- 
litical efficiency, than to treat him as a theoretic philosopher. More- 
over, the sect which he founded was so long lived, and embodied such 
a progressive development of doctrine, that there seems no reason for 
discussing all the members of the school under the same head, as 
though they were really one, and not merely one in name and in ad- 
herence to a certain tradition and practice. 

But the separation of Democritus from Leucippus seems to me an- 
other matter, and one not justified either by theoretic considerations 
or by convenience of treatment. It is quite true that we find a consid- 
erable gap — perhaps one of forty years — between these two represent- 
atives of Atomism, and that this gap covers a period of great intellec- 
tual activity. It was the period of the Greek enlightenment, of the 
new subjectivism, and it appears unlikely that so good a scholar as 
Democritus was ignorant of the doctrines of the Sophists. To his ac- 
quaintance with Protagoras we have direct testimony. These facts, 
taken in conjunction with the fact that Democritus emphasizes the 
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subjective character of what is given in perception, and that we have 
no knowledge that this was done by Leucippus, have led Professor 
Windelband to separate the two writers as he has done, relegating the 
former to a place among the pre-Sophistic philosophers, and treating 
the latter as among those who must be regarded as having a share in 
the new spirit. It seems to me just, however, that we bear in mind 
that all the thinkers who belong together chronologically do not of 
necessity share equally in the spirit that we are accustomed to regard 
as characteristic of their time ; that the principle of subjectivism was 
given great prominence by the Sophists, but that it was not a wholly 
new discovery of which no hint was contained in the philosophy of 
the preceding period ; and that our very ignorance of the teachings of 
Leucippus makes it uncertain how far the doctrine of perception which 
was maintained by Democritus, may have rested, at least in part, upon 
hints contained in the earlier Atomism. Both Leucippus and Demo- 
critus stand very close to Anaxagoras, and Anaxagoras himself taught 
that the senses are unable to distinguish truly the constituents of things, 
and that this task must be relegated to the reason. As Professor Win- 
delband points out (p. 86), he regarded perceptual knowledge as 
merely relative. And if Professor Windelband is right in maintaining 
that the Nous of Anaxagoras must be regarded as a purely corporeal 
principle (p. 83), the relationship between the two philosophies is 
seen to be a very close one. Whatever hints and suggestions Demo- 
critus may have got from the Sophists, he is a subjectivist, if at all, 
only in a pre-Sophistic sense. He remains a dogmatist of the dogma- 
tists in his metaphysic, and I see no good reason for separating him 
from his own intellectual ancestors. The fact that he is never men- 
tioned by Plato, and that even the Atomistic doctrine is scarcely 
touched upon in the Platonic dialogues, will show how slight was the 
necessity of placing the two philosophers in juxtaposition. They are 
parallel streams, and they never mix their waters. 

To me the most interesting part of Professor Windelband' s book is 
that in which he treats of Aristotle. The book is throughout written 
from an objective standpoint, and the author is fair in his exposition 
of the doctrines of men belonging to widely diverse schools. But his 
own ways of thinking make it possible for him to approach in an es- 
pecially sympathetic way the philosophy of the greatest of the Greeks. 
The one criticism I should be inclined to offer touching his excellent 
exposition is that his interpretation finds in Aristotle more harmony 
than most of us can discover between the different aspects of his 
thought. By this I do not, of course, mean to say that Professor 
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Windelband overlooks the fact that Aristotle never worked his con- 
cepts into a wholly harmonious system. I mean merely that he seems 
to me to lay emphasis, here and there, upon the teleological aspects of 
Aristotelianism, in such a way as to throw into the shade other aspects 
regarded by some as of equal importance. We have an instance of 
this in his account of the relation of the Pure Form, the Godhead, to 
the world of changeable things (pp. 266, 267). It is quite true that 
Aristotle conceives of this Form as calling forth the motion of the 
world through the desire of all things for it ; but it is also true that he 
conceives the Prime Mover, the First Cause of Motion, as a some- 
thing to be reached by a regress along the series of efficient causes. 
It is only by violence that one can identify two principles so different 
in nature ; and Professor Windelband allows the latter, which has cer- 
tainly had no unimportant part to play in the history of speculative 
thought, to drop quietly out of sight. 

As I have indicated above, there will always be differences of 
opinion as to the treatment of this or that detail by a writer on the 
history of philosophy, but there ought to be no difference of opinion 
regarding the merit of Professor Windelband' s book as a whole. In 
the original it has for a number of years held its own in a land en- 
dowed, apparently, with the soil and climate best suited to the pro- 
duction of histories of philosophy in profusion. It holds a worthy 
place in the Miiller series of handbooks. But it has not, I think, 
been very well known to English readers. The present translation 
will do a real service. As a translation it is, however, of unequal 
merit, and it occasionally betrays the marks of haste. Such slips as 
"requisitions" for "requisites" (p. 34), and such sequences as 
"such . . . which" (p. 84) and "such . . . who" (p. 100), will 
probably be corrected in a second edition. 

George Stuart Fullerton. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The Philosophical Theory of the State. By. Bernard Bosanquet. 
London, Macmillan & Co. ; New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1899. — pp. xviii, 342. 

Mr. Bosanquet in this work propounds a theory of the state in sym- 
pathy with the " true political theory " of Plato, and Aristotle, Rous- 
seau, Kant, and Hegel, with whom are also associated Green, Wallace, 
and Bradley. The writer eschews the stereotyped language of social 
philosophy (" the employment of hackneyed words takes all life and 
expressiveness out of philosophy, " p. 79), and would, therefore, doubt- 



